**.  .  .  the  Mfhk'vi'inentN  of  the  Negro 
properly  Met  forth  will  erown  him  M 
H  fortor  In  early  human  progreM  and 
a  maker  of  modern  riviliKation.’' 

— Dr.  Carter  Woodson 
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VoL  1.  No.  10  Chicago.  Illinois  1961 


BENJAMIN  F.  WILSON 

City  Councilman,  Judge,  Civic  Leader 


**A  man  must  he  hoaest  with 
himself  as  well  as  with  his  fellow- 
man.”  This  sums  up  Benjamin  F. 
Wilson’s  living  philosophy.  ‘The 
Golden  Rule,"  he  continues  .  .  . 
that  element  of  doing  the  right 
thing  by  people."  is  his  basic  for¬ 
mula  for  success. 

Rom  in  Brinkley,  Arkansas,  on 
July  1.  1902,  he  attended  school 
there.  Howard  University,  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  C.,  was  the  source  of 
his  college  training,  receiving  his 
law  degree  at  Boston  University 
School  of  Law. 

All  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  life  has  been 
devoted  to  a  very  high  awareness 
of  community  interest  and  respon¬ 
sibility.  He  served  some  twelve 
years  on  the  Gary,  Indiana,  City 
Council  [1948-1960],  and  was  el¬ 
ected  president  of  the  governing 
body  for  a  one  year  term  in  1956. 

HIh  career  includes  the  follow¬ 
ing  positions:  former  chief.  Minor 
Gtoup  Service,  War  Manpower 
Commission  [under  Governor  Paul 
V-  McNutt],  Washington,  D.  C., 
from  1944  —  1946;  Trial  Deputy 
Prosecuting  Attorney,  Crown 
Point,  Indiana,  1949-1950;  member 
of  the  Gary  Housing  Authority, 
1947;  member  obthe  Gary  Redeve¬ 
lopment  Commission  since  1959, 
etc. 

Always  interested  In  others,  his 
advice  to  young  people:  ’’Apply 
yourself  mentally  and  physically, 
to  achieve  any  degree  of  success. 
Don’t  expect  doors  to  open  just 
because  you  have  finished  school. 
You  have  to  work  for  what  you 
want.  Success  doesn’t  come  easily. 


The  world  doesn’t  owe  you  any¬ 
thing,  except  an  opportunity  to 
work  for  your*  dream.” 

On  July  1,  1961,  Benjamin  Wil¬ 
son  began  his  new  duties  as  City 
Court  [Gary,  Indiana]  Referee. 
His  job  entails  giving  assistance 
to  the  Municipal  Court  Judge.  It 
is  reported  that  Attorney  Wilson 
is  the  first  Negro  to  be  so  ap¬ 
pointed  in  his  city. 

He  partiripatet  in  many  civic 
and  social  programs  and  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  various  organizations:  the 
Gary  Bar  Association,  Indiana  Bar 
Association,  National  Bar  Associ¬ 
ation,  American  Bar  Association, 
Frontiers  of  America,  First  Bap¬ 
tist  Church  Board  of  Trustees. 
Gary  Elks,  Lodge  No.  182,  Omega 
Psi  Phi  American  Legion,  and  the 
NAACP. 
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THE  NEGRO 

A  iMig:gested  outline 
[part  twol 

SEaiON  THREE: 

EARLY  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Prior  to  the  Amerioan  Revolu¬ 
tion,  Negroes  had  little  chance  for 
improving  their  situation.  In  fact 
Washington,  Franklin  and  others, 
didn’t  want  them  to  fight  in  the 
Revolutionary  War.  But  when  the 
British  used  Negro  soldiers,  then 
James  Madison.  Alexander  Hamil¬ 
ton  and  others  proposed  that  the 
slaves  be  given  their  freedom  and 
a  chance  to  fight.  The  famous 
Boston  Massacre  story  is  well 
known,  for  it  was  during  this  time 

WILSON 

Named  in  1952  by  the  NAACP 
as  one  of  the  ten  outstanding  Ne¬ 
groes  in  the  state  of  Indiana,  he 
is  a  former  vice  president  of  the 
Gary  Council  of  Churches  [1943], 
former  president  of  the  Gary  An¬ 
selm  Forum  [19950],  City-wide 
Co-Chairman  for  The  March  of 
Dimes  [1950],  former  member  of 
the  Board,  Neighborhood  House 
[1946-1950],  In  1954  he  was  a 
Candidate  for  County  Judge. 
Tliough  only  one  person  was  to  be 
elected,  he  didn’t  quite  gain 
enough  winning  voles,  but  did  re¬ 
ceive  the  second  highest  number 
alter  the  winning  candidate. 

In  1956  he  married  the  former 
Mrs.  Fannie  Burhanan  Shobe,  an 
Indianapolis  school  teacher.  His 
son,  by  a  former  marriage,  John 
B..  is  a  graduate  of  Howard  Uni¬ 
versity  and  is  currently  attending 
law  school. 

Benjamin  F.  Wilson,  has  been 
ever  mindful  of  his  father’s  own 
philosophy  and  passes  it  on  for 
others  to  follow:  “It  is  better  to 
ha\'e  the  good  will  of  a  man,  than 
his  ill  will  .  .  .  whether  that  per¬ 
son  is  right  or  wrong.” 


IN  HISTORY 

that  Crispus  Attucks,  a  Negro 
lost  his  life  for  insulting  a  British 
ollicer  .  .  .  the  first  American  to 
die  for  the  cause.  Lemuel  Hayne.s 
served  as  a  “Minute  Man”;  Peter 
Salem  killed  Major  Pitcairn  at 
Bunker  Hill.  A  number  of  other 
Negroes  heroically  rescued  Major 
Lawrence,  and  Salem  Poore  of 
Colonel  Fry’s  regiment  did  such  an 
outstanding  job,  that  14-  American 
otficers  recommended  him  to  the 
Continental  Congress.  The  Ordi¬ 
nance  of  1787  was  adopted  by  the 
.same  Congress  as  a  result  of 
bravery  shown  by  the  Negro  sol¬ 
diers. 

The  War  of  1812  was  fought 
with  many  Negro  soldiers.  Andrew 
Jackson  made  a  special  appeal  to 
the  Negroes  of  New  Orleans  for 
help.  Perry  was  supported  in  the 
battle  of  Lake  Erie,  while  Mac- 
Donough  was  equally  supported  on 
Lake  Champlain  .  .  .  both  by  Ne¬ 
groes.  A  Naval  officer  of  this 
war,  named  two  Negroes  for  out¬ 
standing  valori  John  Johnson  and 
John  Davis. 

The  Fugitive  Slave  Law  was 
passed  in  1793  by  Congress,  mak¬ 
ing  it  possible  to  seize  Negro 
slaves  that  might  have  escaped 
from  their  masters.  Either  the 
claimant  or  his  agent  could  seize 
or  arrest  a  Negro  accused  of  be¬ 
ing  a  runaway  slave,  etc.  In  1858 
slaves  were  refused  patents  for 
inventions.  Benjamin  T.  Montgo¬ 
mery  of  Mound  Bayou,  Mississippi, 
was  refused  a  patent  for  a  boat 
propeller.  James  Matzeliger,  liv¬ 
ing  in  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  re¬ 
ceived  a  patent  in  1891  [the  law 
had  been  changed  by  this  time], 
for  inventing  a  shoe  lasting  ma¬ 
chine.  It  was  later  purchased  by 
the  United  Shoe  Co.  Phyllis 
Wheatley,  poetess  .  .  .  Benjamin 
Banneker,  mathematician  and  as¬ 
tronomer  .  .  .  were  just  a  few  of 
the  outstanding  Negroes  of  the 
period. 
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HERITAGE  CALENDAR 

JULY 


16.  Mrs.  Violette  A.  Johnson, 
first  Negro  woman  admitted 
to  practice  before  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  born  1882. 

17.  Congress  authorizes  a  draft 
of  state  militia,  and  empow¬ 
ers  the  President  to  accept 
Negroes  for  military  and 
Naval  service,  1862. 

18.  Kelley  Miller,  noted  author 
and  ^ucator,  bom  1863. 

19.  Third  Reconstruction  Act 
passed  to  further  impliment 
the  two  previous  Acts  pas¬ 
sed  in  March  of  the  same 
year,  1867. 

20.  Will  Marion  Cook,  distin¬ 
guished  composer,  died  1944. 

21.  National  Association  of  Col¬ 
ored  Women  organized  by 
Dr.  Mary  Church  Terrell, 
[first  president]  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.  C..  1896. 

22.  Hall  Johnson's  version  of 
“Run  Little  Chillun”  opened 
at  the  Mayan  Theatre  in  Los 
Angeles  with  high  response, 
1939. 


25.  Charles  Bush,  first  Negro 
page  boy  appointed  for  the 
United  States  Supreme 
Court,  1954. 

24.  Mormon  Pioneer  Day.  Three 
Negroes :  Oscar  Crosby,  Hark 
Lai  and.  Green  Flake  .  .  . 
were  part  of  the  original 
group  of  Mormon  pioneers 
that  set  out  from  Winter 
quarters,  Florence,  Nebras¬ 
ka.  April  7,  1847. 

2.^.  Maria  Weston  Chapmen,  ab¬ 
olitionist.  born  1806. 

26.  Liberia  celebrates  114th  In¬ 
dependence  Day. 

27.  Anthony  Burns,  Baptist 
clergyman,  whose  capture 
as  a  fugitive  slave,  caused  a 
riot  in  Boston,  died  1862. 

28  14th  Amendment  ratified, 
1868. 

29.  National  Liberty  Congress  of 
Colored  Americans  petitioned 
House  of  Representatives  to 
make  lynching  a  Federal 
crime,  1918. 

."lO.  Seven  arrested  in  sit-in, 
Petersburg,  Va.,  1960. 

SI.  West  Virginia  admitted  to 
the  Union,  1861. 
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SECTION  FOUR; 

Civil  WAR  t  EMANCIPATION 

The  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  with 
its  repressive  measures,  helped 
stimulate  a  heavy  northward  mi¬ 
gration  of  15  to  20  thousand  Ne¬ 
groes  to  Canada  between  1850  and 
1860.  The  Dred  Scott  Decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  made  slavery 
national,  and  freedom  sectional. 
Thousands  of  fugitives  successful¬ 
ly  escaped,  through  the  free  states, 
with  the  aid  of  the  underground 
railroad.  There  were  Negro  pio¬ 
neers  in  the  west,  both  slave  and 
free.  Economic  conditions  were 
the  fundamental  cause  of  unrest 
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and  the  movement  west. 

Free  Negroes  were  active  in 
business  ventures  of  various  types. 
Barbers,  butchers,  mechanics  and 
artisans  came  from  their  ranks. 
In  certain  states  they  manufac¬ 
tured  and  sold  shoes  and  clothing. 
One  Negro  manufactured  sails  and 
used  slaves  to  assist  him.  An¬ 
other,  operated  a  large  wagon  fac¬ 
tory,  with  slave  labor,  hired  from 
whites.  Hotels,  taverns,  a  pick¬ 
ling  business,  tailor  shops,  a  jewel- 
r>'  business,  catering,  a  lumber 
business  and  many  others  were 
operated  prior  to  the  Civil  War. 

William  C.  Nell  and  William 
Wells  Brown  were  the  first  Negro 
historians.  John  B.  Russwurm 
published  the  first  Negro  news¬ 
paper;  “Freedom’s  Journal.”  Da¬ 
vid  Ruggles,  published  a  magazine: 
"The  Mirror  of  Liberty.”  Many 
others  made  creditable  contribu¬ 
tion  during  this  period. 

The  Abolition  movement  was 
mentioned  previously,  and  should 
be  studied  as  part  of  this  impor¬ 
tant  period.  The  Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill  introduced  by  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  and  passed  in  1854,  re¬ 
pealed  the  Missouri  Compromise 
The  old  parallelism  of  free  vs 
.slave  states  was  reopened  again. 
The  famous  Lincoln-Douglas  De¬ 
bates  were  held  in  the  hot  Sena¬ 
torial  contest  of  1858,  and  made 
Lincoln  a  national  figure. 

Negro  contributions  in  the  Civil 
War  were  tremendous.  Both  the 
North  and  the  South  used  freed- 
men  and  slaves  as  servants  and 
laborers  later  organized  into, 
units  they  built  fortifications,  were 
armed  and  taught  fighting  tech¬ 
niques.  Tliough  efforts  were  made 
at  colonization  outside  the  United 
States,  Lincoln  did  adhere  to  his 
original  ideas  of  gradual  emanci¬ 
pation.  With  the  January  1.  1863. 
Emancipation  Ptoclamation.  Negro 
troops  were  enlisted.  The  first 
such  regiment  was  the  54th  Mass¬ 
achusetts,  led  by  Colonel  Robert 
Gould  Shaw.  Since  the  Emancipa¬ 
tion  Proclamation  didn’t  prevent 
the  future  re-establishment  of 
slavery  in  a  state,  the  13th  Am¬ 


endment  was  passed  in  February, 
1865,  and  was  declared  in  force, 
December  18,  1865. 
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